eam of wit, 
ar and bril- 
a chimney- 
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of breaking his heart almost; 
been himself since. To be sure, his resent- | 
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THE PALMER’s HYMN, 

The following beautiful lines are from the pen 
of the Ettrick Shepherd. They are designed to re 
present the morning prayer of a maniac who volun 
tarily became an outcast of the desert. 

Lauded be thy name for ever, 

Thou of life the guard and giver; 

Thou canst guard thy creatures sleeping; 

Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 
. e ° e e 


haps, ’tis the consciousness of that, 
as the remembrance of the offence, 
always distresses him so, but, sit down 
Christabel, and I'll tell you how, it was. | 
Mr. Manly, that is the old gentleman’s | 
name, was always of a ve, reflecting | 
tune of mind, he peneened at share of | 
sensibility, some people ead, too great, | 
but for my part I dont think a person can’ 
have too much sensibility, provided he has || 
good sense to govern it; Mr. Manly had | 
beth, but then he had also a great share of | 
pride, he’could never bear to be laughed at, 
even if the laugh was perfectly good hu-| 
moured, and nota bit eatiricsl, 

He was engaged to be 
lady, rather a volatile 
what like yourself, Christabel, but perfect- 
|ly amiable and sweet tempered, ber hi 


as well 


God of stillness and of motion, 

Of the rainbow and the ocean, 

Of the mountain, reck and river, 
Blessed be thy name for ever! 

Thave seen thy wondrous might, 
Through the shadow of the night, 
Thou whe slumberest not nor sleepest, 
Blest are they thou kindly keepest! 
God of evening's yellow ray, 





}on account of her good humour. 


| Jessy! she used to play off her pranks up- H 


he has never || determined on returning to town, late as 
\it was, 


ment was caused rather too far, and per- || 


which || 


but the sight of poor Manly’s dis- 
tress, joined to their own apprehensions 
kept them lingering.—At length a young 
man stepped up to Manly, and said, ‘Sir, 
I can dear it no longer—calm your appre- 
hensions, Jessy is safe, she is only playing 
you a trick, did you not observe a carriage 
leave the house just before you missed her, 
there were some acquiintances of ‘hers in 
it, who arrived while wewere in the wood, * 
she returned to town with them—and” 
—here the young man_ hesitated. —« 4 
what sir? said Manly, Who had looked Tike 
one petrified, during this explanation, 
“and what sir!” “Tell the whole!”—«She 
commissioned me, sir, to give her an ac- 


He was/|| count of—how you took it,” answered the 
married to a young || youth, trying to suppress a smile. Sdéme 
young thing, some-)| Of the company could contain no longer— 
loud peals of laughter shocked the ears,and 

high || nerves of poor Manly.—But the far greater 
| spirits often led her to commit many little || part of the company were shocked at this 
|extravagancies, which her friends excused || practical joke, and sympathised in his feel- 
Poor || ings—‘‘How I took it” repeated Manly in a 

quivering yvoice—he rose 


from the ground, 


on her serious lover, and many a laugh did || threw one glance round upon the company 
i | 
God of yonder dawning day, 


| she raise at his expence! 


That rises from the distant sea 


yet she loved him | and rushed from@s—some of the gentle- 
whale, cow -andl 


Like breathings from ete with her 


i wet i olf on Oa Hel ari fidtiic==* “nmin neewailed 
Thine the flaming opt nea ol light, —" a little and he was sure to forgive her. || © 


Thine the darkness of the night, But she played one prafk too many.—| 


Thin. ac on one gems of even! 
God of angels! God of heaven! 
God of life that fade shali never, 
Glory to thy name forever! 


jin the country—they were to spend the 
| day in strolling about the 
|der the trees, and return to tea at a tea| 
PRACTICAL JOKES, house of wey ey resort, — cron yo 
lish tical jokes, they {|in the cool of the evening.—I was of | 
st chen unaniel seeati Sony not un-| eed: — pare + ane¥4 heed ont 
i f mischiev - |} and umour 
frequently, productive of mischievous con- | an say totcte a highes Sow | 
i é have been || the day. Jessy was in, 
Sinded with fatal effects i f spirits than usual, and her lover so en- 
attended with fatal effects.—The person || of spirits tl poe en Cases eae 
j i d with every thing she said an 
who has been the subject of this favourite | chante le bee bend 00 oma 
i mbrance of | I suppose that put it into play! 
Sie particularly if it hoe gtneed Sine in a lu-| hima trick, for she owned to me afterwards 
ws | 
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lection of a thousand kindnesses, and acts | triumph, by a display of his devotion to her. 


i i ivi | were ready to return home, | 
aren ng erage eager | het ont wets be Rent we searched the 


remember being struck by the peculiar || 


repeated Manly, as we drove along, we 


y |tried to make him view it as a harmless 
| About a month befere the’ day fixed or for | tr y id ae 

| their wedding, Jessy went with Mr. Man y| ~ hie ale re ae ia to ridioule, 
|and quite a numerous party, to take a ride | wh a hi fee ¥ ; ub) he sy 7 os of 


woods, dine sat apprehension, and nameless dread, and all 


She had trifled 


| to gratify her love of amusement, er worse, 
| her vanity, either was enough to lower ber 
|in the estimation of her lover—he sent her 
|a formal retraction of his engagement— 
|thougn his heart was nearly broken.—She 
j}pined herself into a consumption; when 
Manly heard of it he repented, and made 
overtures for a reconciliation, it was too 
late. Jessy died, and Manly became the 
nervous, irritable, unhappy invalid -you 

Rachel finish. 


: | ehim When Aunt 
dicrous point of view, long after the recol- | that she wanted to make him add to “" now see hi 


ed her story Christabel kissed her cheek 

and whispered! “f thank you” while a teat 
w’d in her eye. 

= " MABE 





tone of severity, accompanied by a corres- 
ponding glance, with which an elderly 


the house, the grounds all round; 
ng oe dew seriously alarmed—Mr. Manly | 





LOVE. 


was like one distracted—we returned to) 


gentleman, a visiter in our family, rebuked | 


Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 





a beautiful, romp of seventeen, who had | look for her in the woods, improbable as it 


i thither, 

i hese tricks upon || was that she would have gone thither, 

oy ban. Ra “Tere started into tthe | night — on, —_ ne | oe ny 
f he had finish-|| Mr. Manly gave himse pair, 

ods lostane, he lald hie baned upon the || river flowed near the house, he was cer-| 


shining curls of the fair delinquent, and | 
left the room in visible ae | 

it had pre: a complaint against the 
fi ee bechoon and peculiarity , | 


in his J had ventured too near and} 
be y tino th should never see her 
more!” None of us felt disposed to return 
to town in this state of alarm, yet further 


. ly would 

i i ing t and the || search seemed useless—Mr. Man 

~ omy = Anat = ang De pm be foo stir from the spot, and at — be- 
disarmed her petulance. She en-||came so agonized, as the evening advan 


There dwelt n» joy in Eden’s rosy bower! 

In vain the viewless scraph lingering there, 

At starry midnight charm’d the silent air; 

In vain the wild bird caroll’d on the steep 

To hail the sun, slow wheeling from the deep; 
In vain, to soothe the solitary shade, 

Aerial notes in mingling measure play'd; 

The summer wind that shook thé spangled tree, 
The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee; 
Sill slowly pass’d the melancholy day, 

And still the stanger wist not where to stray. 
Che world was sad!—the garden was a wild! ‘ 
And man, the hermit, sighed, till woman smiled! 








quired ed, that we feared some fatal consequence 
so oS —_ — ee ton “ye | might result from it, he had first given or- 
swered the venerable lady, laying down || ders for the river to be dragged, _— a 
her spectacles, (a certain sign that a story || possible before —. ae P - one 
was cho to be commenced.) He has is - we mere a = a 
ith these jokes, as ’ 
Soadidnn-checuiteen was the means | Strwek twelve; and most of the party had 


Marniace.—The learned Agrippa tells 
us that all the inconveniences of married 
life happen, not so much through the fault of 
the women, as the negligence of the men, 
for it seldom happens that the women are 
\} bad unless their husbands are worse. 
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; ecti i kept his eyes on 
i the affections—no, not || vantage, and Augustus kep yes 
: | were both “epee eel belles to do with jpaulia alone. Selina, however, Was not 
THE RIVAL BELLES. | these?—they were rivals in the glory of ob- |doomed to be always a — 

“*Srtrwa, are you ready?” said Adelaide | taining the hand and fortune of the elegant \danced eT de aihety He nasa. 
Melleville, as she ao et ta, \ Augustus Rovington. — > wags an a i y ete PY eh a. bout ef eureer a 
ompletely attired for a ball. “Julia Sim-") ite ‘of the first magnitude. He wa || ‘ =. ‘ 
ose aah hes party have arrived, and it is | mensely rich, and nga mpd pee ames a ogee eS Ulan 

ten o’clock.”” || and there was no one who could compete |) : 
meet shall be done in a moment,” replied || with him in the dashing style of his dress, || rently —— soft ee to each, was 
Selina; “in the mean while do send Julia|| manners, and equipage. In vain, during | thus ween fl rs 
up, she may wish to arrange her dress.” \ the past winter, had the beauties and for- Which of ~~ g may eye a 

Julia came, and the two young ladies | tunes ofthe town assailed his heart with all '\father is anxious Prev ary Bont 
flew to embrace each other in the most | their facinations, and smiled on him their || ought . eres hema Ta ee th 
tender manner, as they were what is called | .weetest smiles; this Adonis was inflexible; | tainly the <a matc ol ce —o 
intimate friends. |he had as yet shown no pity; he fluttered || deuce of it is, Teannal te. Woes ae eres 

“How comes it, Selina,” said Julia, “I | ground them, he basked in their smiles, he || I rather Ry ° aap ss ee 
do not find your toilet finished” || listened to their sweet flatterics, but still | her per - 4 aw straws?;’ 

“{ was obliged to wait for Manuel to fix royed about as free asever. The travel- shall I deci ~i " ine ogy 5 Soe 
my hair. Do help me, Julia dear, for Het-| ling season now approached, ‘and the ladies | At nie ines ant aoe oft sa har bien, 
ty has gone to look up my hood and cloak.” || jy despair began to fear he would fall a prey |\at Julia; os sz mete ° eh belt's a. 

“{ will, with pleasure,” said Julia, “What |! a+ Niagara or the Springs, to some south- | tiful white han % 8 prec pomdhg 
shall I do? Can I fasten your belt?” ern or eastern beauty; when at last the but- ! zen ragh met qe se tO 

“Yes, and then I shall be quite ready to | terfly settled down age = ent <4 oe ence wren ne ba 
” \Jina and Julia. He was devoted to both. | 
Julia drew off her white gloves, laid aside lkone he had made up his mind to take; but || ness of her ene ages Senna 
her perfumed handkerchief, and prepared | which he preferred he could not tell. swelled. The fasti 
to assist Selina. But this she found a more i “They both have their fortunes in their |) quickly away. ey a A 
difficult task than she had anticipated; in|! pwn possession,” he said, when questioned || “No, no! - e sai Ob pes cet = 
vain Julia exerted all her strength, the ends \| by his friends on this subject; ‘are equally | with hands like a bs eam hpelin ae 
of the belt would not approach an inch | fashionable, equally beautiful, rich, and ac- || and her old aunt may § 4 
nearer than they were at first. complished, and equally in Jove with me; be Mrs. ange scsiak pematit us Bile 

‘*Dear Selina!” exclaimed Julia, as with) putwhich I shall accept, hang me if] know. || Augustus a e yelper contin 
alast ineffectual effort she, panting, gave || ‘This bail was to be, it was generally un- | He called on her pasts ys Goat nd 
up the task—‘“‘dear Selina, how can you || derstood, the last of the season, as nearly | and fortune, was be oe ng oe: a = 
wear your dress so tight? It will kill you.” | all the fashionables had left the city: Julia || the affair was _ e a 

**Kill me!” said Selina, “I have worn my || and Selina expected soon to depart on || preparations iy e a ao oe 
clothes in this manner for years, and am || their separate tours; now then, was to be rily and rapidly, *" h n yo Susing @ 
alive yet.” ‘ itheir final effort, and every one was anxi- |) ous to make their - : a: ome oe 

‘But you do not w how soon it may | ously watching the event. Rovington and \| fashionable he re: folcity alge = 
give you some dreadful illness. Indeed ||, group of his friends stationed themselves | which distur e or on ond ave 
you ought to considen,, My father y "yh || ~~ swur, ana wus onserve the emraiféé |) Séfintt wala Pie away and die for love of 
stance in which those who dress thus are | ofallthe company. Julia came in, leaning || him; while the 























From the New-York Mirror. 


amiehle Julia whispered 


not attacked by some terrible dives, ot on the arm of her father. Her movements | her intimates, that the only bitter drop in 


thrown into a consumption.” | were unimpeded; she entered with a light | the cup of her happiness, was the thought 
‘4 am glad,” said Adelaide, who had en- | Step, while with a slight, but graceful bend, | of her dearest Selina, whom she knew was 
tered the room, “to hear you talk so, Julia, | she made her respects to the lady of the suffering from her disappointment. All this 
I have exhausted all my eloquence in vain; | a er | was faithfully reported to Selina, and ver- 
Selina will not hear ne. 1 do not think |: a nee ated ane af the Seyi od hor exceedingly. It was true she had 
she makes herself any more pleasing by it; | ington group; ‘tno one here to-night has || once been willing to accept Mr. Roving- 
her figure is good, and she would look quite made such an easy and lady-like entree.” _|| ton’s thousands, and reign mistress over his 
as well if her frock wer | Selina now appeared; she had once been | Splendid place on the banks of the Hudson; 
would she not??—- /as graceful as Julia; and, at fifteen, had || but as to love—she scorned the idea of dy. 
‘Indeed I think so.” | been ‘much admired for that quality; but || ing for love of such a fool as Augustus, 
4, for one,” said Adelaide, Cmieeine the vice in which she had since screwed | Her pride was severely mortified by the af- 
mired those extremely slender waists; you jherself, had injured her movements as well || fected pity of her friends, and their wonder 
|, at her strength of mind in consenting to be 


never see them in oa | bo her figure. 
and? ofte - — | “did | one of the bridesmaids. As Selina was pre- 
hands and . || paring for the wedding eve, her sister 
alone occasioned said one || again entreated her to loosen her dress 
You have also || Her only notice of this appeal was to tell 
tulance which | Hetty to lace tighter, and make her look 
think you un-| r her wasp- || as well as possible. 

|| **For,” she said to herself, “If I must 
leave off lacing, and look, of course, likes 
| dowdy, it certainly will not be to-night; no, 
he || L am determined to appear this evening to 
. he the greatest advantage; Julia, like all 
"But deen he engaged to dance with him, Nena I om iene eins cthaumen nate 
es 1 shall Phd wager on Julia,” said one of the || regret in the heart of Augustus. I ~ 
bartcutly Never mind” aid Stin to heel 4 oy Deka sl, the ol 

Ot tight, your! we dance opposite, and we will see then | instead of bride.” ; 
Hetty, |lof A eer po to the beauty | .. Phe company were all assembled at Mr. 
ants _— Y vivacity.’ | Singleton’s at eight o’clock. The bride, 
|. 7 —— Selina put in execution, by de- || attired in lace a white sattin, sat in her 
[Same colon win her dee eee" wut | rem toom with ee mother, wang 
a rhe as be- | vain she sparkled and prattled; in vain ine | caine 7 ore "prder 

na had mloute ath ne — smiled over to Julia; her stiff | maids, beautifully arrayed in crape-li 

his rel. Each expected. ei be “9 ve closely contrasted with || over satin; the groom and groomsmen were 
re § would decide her fate. They! lia’s one. ul as wellas dignified style of Ju- || there also, in their new blue coats lined 


nner, never showed to such disad-'! with white silk. All looked their prettiest; 


e alittle looser, | 


_ Selina had taken the precaution of pla- 
ng herself near Augustus; but notwith- 
Adelaide” |, Standing that, to her great mortification, 
nice: |;merely paid her the compliments of t 
| evening, and then went over to Julia, 
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all were gay and joyous except Selina. In 
vain she aroused herself. To be more 
beautiful that usual she had drawn her la- 
ces tighter, so that notwithstanding her ex- 
ertions, it affected her spirits. She had 
often felt thus before, but had been able to 


get the better of it; now, however, the con- |! 


sciousness that she ought to be gayer than 
usual, contributed to lesson her vivacity. 

“How provoking;” she said to herself, 
“they will say Iam dull because I regret 
the loss of that simpleton.” 

As she was thus musing, one of her friends || 
whispered her, 

“Never mind it, Selina, keep up your 
spirits; they are all observing you.” 

“Never mind what?” angrily exclaimed 
Selina; but her friend had walked away. 

She was on the point of following her; 
but glancing at the glass, she saw her eyes || 
were dull and her face flushed. 

“What a fool Lam!” she said, “I must || 
be gay.” 

And Selina began to be gay with all her 
might; she talked, and rattled, and laugh- || 
ed; but the pain in her side grew sharper | 
and sharper; she panted for breath; her ef-| 
forts at gaiety became evidently efforts. |; 
this Selina saw; she even caught the eye| 
of the bridegroom fixed or her with such | 
an expression of pity, that she was ready | 
to weep with rage. The arrival of the 
clergyman was now the signal for summon- 
ing the bride. Augustus met her at the 
foot of the stairs. She accepted his arm 
with the charmingly timid air and down. | 
cast eyes, proper for the occasion. The || 
groomsmen and bridesmaids, followed arm |, 
inarm. They entered the drawing-room, | 
took their appointed places, and thg cere- || 
mony commenced. The reverend Mr. C. || 
had just pronounced the words, “Augus- | 
tus, wilt thou take Julia,” &c. &c. and he || 
had replied in a solemn tone, “I will,” 
when Selina, the unfortunate Selina, faint- | 
ed! All was consternation. The ceremony | 
was interrupted. Selina was taken out of || 
theroom. No one knew now what to do. | 
Some sat down, then arose again. The || 
bride looked provoked, the bridegroom | 
fidgety. Selina’s fainting fit, which was 
solely owing to the tightness of her laces, 
was attributed by all to the agitation conse- | 
quent on seeing the beloved of her heart || 
united to another. i 

“What mischief is sometimes done by || 
these heartless male coquets!” whispered 
an old lady with a piteous shake of the || 
head. 

“Poor thing!” said one of the brides- || 
maids in a low voice; “how bitter must be || 
the pangs of unrequited love!’? 1} 





“Pshaw!”’ exclaimed another, “‘it is en-| 
vy and mortification :”” i] 
“You have broken her heart, Gussy, toa 
dead certainty,” lisped one of the exquisite | 
groomsmen with a sneer. i 

But a few moments had however elapsed || 
when the ladies who had attend Selina || 
out of the room, returned to say she had |! 
revived, but was tooill to appear again that | 
night. The ceremony was performed), 
without her. Selina, however was not ill. || 
On her revival she was anxious to return to | 
the drawing-room, to convince all her faint- | 
ing was accidental, and that she was now | 
perfectly recovered; but this was impossi-| 
ble. Her dress wasdrenched with cologne, 
and vinegar, and camphor; her Jaces were 
cut, and altogether she looked so footie 


ble, that throwing her shawl around her in |! 


‘What in the world is the matter?” she 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, ma’am,” said the girl who had at- 
| tended Selina home, ‘Miss Melleville faint- | 
|ed away as soon as the Ceremony commen- | 
ded.” | heart, and generally controls our judgment 

“‘Fainted! Ah, my poor sorrowing sis-||and reason, our refinement and geod taste. 
| ter,” said Adelaide, as she folded her arms || Therefore love, unless stri¢tly guarded, as 
| around Selina, and the tears fell from her || aforesaid, will not only very naturally excite 

eyes.— “It is then asI suspected; but why |'the wild raptures of that enthusiastic pas- 

did you not confide in me? why would you||sion, but more irregular and pernicious 


sant in his cottage may be, and doubtless 
generally is, possessed of them in a greater 
degree, than the prince upon his throne. 
Alas! our vicious passions too often master 
the amiable and excellent qualities of the 


be bridesmaid?” | 

“Oh, Adelaide, you will drive me to dis-| 
traction!” exclaimed Selina, bursting into! 
tears of vexation,—‘‘will you also insist on 
believing I am suffering fom disappointed | 


because I Was laced too tight.” 
Selina succeeded in making her sister be. | 


lieve this; but she was the only one whom |) 


she could convince, Mortified at being | 
taken for a forlorn leve-sick damsel, she | 
urged her father to hasten his departure, | 
and they all set off on a tour to Canada. 

The lesson Selina received has been of! 
service to her: since that time she has dres- 
sed herself more reasonably, and finds her- 
self as much admired and courted, and far| 
more comfortable than before. 

Two years after the marriage of Julia, 
Selina was united to one who suited her 
taste in every respect; being intelligent, | 
wealthy, and fashionable. Her hands are | 
now whiter than ever; she breathss freely, 
walks gracefully, and is gay without an ef- 
fort, Piuma. 





THE ALBUM. 
I can endure the front of war, 
The over rolling thunder, 
“War, pestilence and famine”—death, 
And every source of wonder; 
I can endure the yawning grave, 
And every ill that shall come, 
But not the glittering cover of 
A pretty lady’s “Album.” 
I can endure a woman's tear, 
A woman's showery sadness, 
The horror of a real fear, 
The phrenzied tone of madness; 
The impulse of a falling rock, 
A tune like “Paddy Carey,” 
To see a dead one “rise and walk,” 
But not thy Album, Mary. 


I can endure a summer’s sun, 
In its most fervent splendor, 
The glory of a meaner one, 
The haggard “Witch of Endor,” 
The wind and stormy waves that stroll 
Along the sleepless water, 
But not thy book, upon my soul, 
“Sweet lady—beauty’s danghur. L. 
Boston Statesman. 


Written for the Port Folio, 
A BRIEF ESSAY ON LOVE. 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE LADIES. 
( Continued.) 
There are as many different grades or 


distinct classifications which bear that); 


name, as there are Cupids in Christendom, 
admitting that there is but one Adonis to 
preside over each peculiar kind, or distinct 
class. If the assertion is correct that virtue 
alone is susceptible of the full eqgeyenent 

| 





of it in its native purity and loveliness, it 
follows of course, that her faithful votaries | 
alone are deserving of the treasure, and | 
that only they can draw the high prizes) 
from Love and Hymen’s lottery. The) 
wheel of Fortune may throw them out her| 


despair, went home and retired to her own || blanks and cheat them of her smiles, but | 


room. Adelaide was all astonishment on || 
seeing her sister return in such a plight. " 


she cannot prevent love from loading them 
with the choicest favours. The humble pea- 


| reflection, I think such a belie 


jones; and it is those alone which so fre- 
|quently prompt mankind to deform or de- 
|stroy it. They either extract from those 
| evil roots, a poison, deliberately, and for 
|\that purpose, or without due reflection, 


|love? I tel? you itis no such thing, I fainted || carelessly allow these weeds to spring up 


jand check the growth of this beautiful 
“ passion. flower,” as if germinates from 
the heart. Some nip it in its bud, and 
others, I was about to say, pluck it from 
the stem in full bloom and let its beautiful 
leaves wtther and decay; but, “=n asecond 
is doing an 
injustice to the better qualities of our na- 
ture; for when it hath thus been cherished 
and cultivated, and brought to such perfec- 
tion and maturity in the human heart, I 
mnst think it is but seldom, if ever, so 
wantonly abused; for the object which it 
has then in view becomes its dearest and 
only choice, and the possession of that ob- 
|ject as valuable as life, since life itself 
would be a willing sacrifice, if possible, to 
| preserve it from the grave and from decay. 
(Conclusion next Week.) 


| 


THE BLUE RIBBON. 

In what we, Alesbury, call the old 
times, say fiftee*Br twenty years ago, be- 
fore fashion with her bewildering train of 
nameless elegancies, had beccme among 
us an all pervading mania and made many 
fine birds and as many lean purses, our oc- 
casional intereourse with the cities on the 
' coast sometimes produced effects, the pro- 
gress of which might afford matter for ma- 
ny interesting tales, The persevering dame 
was long shut out of our unassuming vil- 
lage. The fathers of the hamlet looked at 
her with so jealous an eye, and exerted 
against her such powerful and vigorous 
authority, that, whenever she appeared, she 
met with a withering scowl. They prefer- 
red, and for good reason, as experience 
‘hath taught, the linsey-woolsey of the vil- 
lage 1ooms, and all its plain, and simple, 
and economical accompaniments. The boys 
+ wore wovllen hats and ran barefoot; and the 
girls put up their hair with horn combs, or 
Jet it curl around their necks—and I very 
well remember, that once, when a Connec- 
ticut pedlar stopped in the town with a 
‘parcel of japanned and flowered tin combs, 
\the old men held a council, and ordered 
/him to decamp, considering his merchan- 
'dise calculated to demoralize society, by 
‘breaking in upon the good old rules of 
| plainness and simplicity in dress. 
Two very pretty girls, daughters of an 
‘honest, industrious man, who lived on, what 
'was part cf, the Hollow Farm, received 
| one Christmas day, a little box, fiom their 
|cousin in Philadelphia, containing several 
| yards of fine broad blue ribbon, as a holiday 
\gift. The news was soon spread abroad 
| among the young ladies of the neighbour- 
|hood, and the fortunate girls, the Miss 
|Chesters, invited all their companions to 
spend an afternoon with them, for the pur- 
| pose of determining the in which 
this rare present had better be disposed of. 
One of the visiters had been to the =" in 
her time, and had seen, she said, the like 
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used as sashes, hy the fashionable in the 
great world. It was, therefore, resolved, 
that the blue ribbon should be converted 
into sashes, and next Sunday, the Miss 
Chesters were carefully watched for at the 
meeting which was beld; and they came. 
Bwery offe of the young folks admired 
their appearance; the beaus were in exta- 
cy? and twenty eyes were fixed upon the 
elegant blue sashes all the while. 

The subject became a common topic of 
conversation. ‘The old folks scolded, but 
the rest were all delighted or jealous.— | 
The Miss Chesters happened to rule the 
roast at home.—Their kind father and mo-| 
ther never crossed them in their wishes; | 
and they soon discovered that their splen-| 
did blue sashes were entircly too fine even | 
for their Sunday calicoes. They soon there- | 
fore made their appearance in pretty new 
muslins, as white as snow. Chester’s long 
sighted neighbors took the alarm at this, 
and began closely to inspect their accounts 
with the hitherto thriving tenant of Hollow 
Farm, and to watch the progress of this! 
new danger with peculiar diligence. Ches- 
ter’s land will grow poor, sad they; for it 
will soon cost him more to dress his daugh- 
ters, than to keep two yoke of oxen. 

The father was delighted with the atten- 
tion his girls attracted, and suggested him- 
self that plain check bonnets appeared hor- 
rible on the heads of such lady-looking 
persons as they had become. A couple of 
nice green silk ones were substituted, as| 
soon as they could be procured; and be-| 
fore they were finished, the girls discover- 
ed that their leather shoes could never be 
made to fit their feet. .Morocco was not 
readily to be obtained,“ut morocco they 
must have, and they were bought. 

Equipped now, from head to foot, their 
brains were fairly turned. Their beaus ad- 
mired them more than ever; and every 
young lady knows what an effect this has. 
They looked in the glass and admired 
themselves; they felt that they looked 
pretty, and girls always feel a litle proud 
of their beauty. One day, when they were 
dressed to go out and show their fineries, 
Mrs. Chester, who had seen a good deal of 
fashionable life in her time, could not but 
remark to her husband how well she tho’t 
ruffles, or golden chains, (the last was men- 
tioned in a whisper,) would become the 
girls. He began to be alarmed, but, not 
making any loud ebjections to the idea, 
glorying as he did in his pretty daughters, 
a letter was secretly written to the cousins 
in the city,¥and the chains were purchased 
on a long credit. 
made up, when all was ready, the girls 
were decked off in all their finery, dressed 
in spotless white, with their blue sashes 
and green bonnets, their brown hair curling 
on their shoulders, the costly chains of fine 
wrought gold clasped on their necks, but 
half concealed by beautiful ruffles; and 
blushing with pleasure, they were present- 
ed to their father. The good man saw 
through the whole, looked sad a moment, 
heaved a deep sigh, and was just on the 
point of pouring a passionate maledictien 
on the blue ribbons, whenthey both threw 
their arms round his neck, and wept.— 
Overcome by his parental feeling, instead 
of scolding, he kissed them both, praised 
their beauty, and told them to remember 
his circumstances, for he was already in- 
volved in debt on their account. 

And at last his darlings were ready for a 
visit to their fine city relations.—They 
went. Next summer half a dozen returned 





“he ruffles were also |! 


|; works; but when thoroughly examined, 


tleman quartered on the Hollow Farm all 
the season. 

Mr. Chester now found his affairs fast 
approaching a crisis. He was dreadfully 
involved; going behind hand on every side; 
ruin just before him. He roused up. He 
was a sensible man, and the sequel showed 
that he had an energetic soul. He first 


all his debts. He then made one sweep at 
the wardrobe of the young ladies. Away 
went muslins, and silks, can laces, and gold 
chains, and servants, and the establ'shment 
of fashion. And though tears, and entrea- 
ties, and fainting fits, and frowns, met him 
at each step, he accomplished every item 
of his plan, and the girls eat their Christ- 
mas dinner in linsey frocks, as in days long 
past. The Chester family owe it to this 
circumstance wholly, that this day they 
own Hollow Farm; for the old mancleared 
off the mortgage, and bought the other 
half before he died. 











From the Boston Statesman. 
THE WEATHER. 


The weather! oh, the weather!— 
*Tis so confounded hot, 

That I could almost wish myself 
A real Hottentot, 

Provided I could walk the street, 
Or read a novel through, 

Nor use a pocket handkerehief 
So oftenas I do, 


Thermometer at 99, 
The sunshine blazes in— 
And every broiling countenance 
Receives it with a grin, 
I hate to see the fat man pause, 
And puffat every stride: 
I hate to see the ladies’ fans 
So diligently plied. 
They may tell of glorious summer— 
Its sunshine rich and warm,— 
The beauty of its evening sky— 
‘The grandeur of its storm. 
1 can bear the winds of winter— 
The thawy April day, 
The anguish of a frozen toe,— 
But not the heat to-day. 
————SeE 
KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
A few individuals still retain the name 
,of Knights; and it is very little more than 
|the name. One or two remain in Malta, 
/and a few are to be found scattered here 
and there on the continent; but the society 
has quite perished. They have, however, 
| left many marks of their wealth and enter- 
prise, which will be looked at with inte- 
rest by future generations. The ponde- 
‘rous and immensely variegated fortifica- 
| tions cost unheard of toil. They strike the 
| transient traveller as comparatively small 





they present immeasureable quantities of 
|hewn stone, ingeniously composing wall 
|behind wall, and fortification overlooking 
| fortification. 

Thus deceiving the enemy with the ap- 
| pearance of a gentle rise of ground, by 
| which persons might march straight up to 
the city, when in fact they must pass over 


mortgaged his half of the place, and paid/ 


to the city, in which soldiers could be 
marched from one harbor to the other, or 
from both the harbors directly to the top 
of two immense forts, which overtop the 
highest ground of the city by forty feet, and 
this without exposing them at all to the en- 
my’s fre. In another place are under- 
ground passages into the city, cut in the 
rock, one or two of them forty or fifty rods 
in length, and large enough to allow five 
or six men to pass abreast, and at the same 
time are perfectly safe from being discover- 
ed. In addition to ali this, the city is 
guarded by impenetrable gates, double and 
triple with planks and bars. The enemy 
might spend a long time before they could 
enter the city, were there no guards or 
| weapons to prevent them. Supplied with 
these, all efforts become perfectly useless. 
| Every ofiicer of the Knights seems to 
| have had a steel cap, and a thick plate of 
| steel reaching from his neck in front to his 
|loins. The principal officers were covered 
| with steel in front, even to the ends of their 
| fingers and toes. The cap is made in such 
|a way as to admit of being opened, soas en- 
\tirely to uncover the face. When closed, 
| the eye was defended by an iron grate. 
| At the several joints of the various mem- 
bers of the body the steel is made like the 
| scales of a fish, one plate sliding over ano- 
|ther. Their horses heads and breasts were 
likewise covered with steel. These plates 
|are generally polished smooth and bright; 
| but those of the foremost officers are richly 
|embossed and curiously colored. Their 
|armor consisted of a shield, swords, (some 
| of them six feet long) various descriptions 
|of guns and pistols; a club two feet long, 
|and two inches in diameter at one end, 
| where it was set with pointed spikes a half 
jinch square and nearly an inch long. A 
|blow from such a club would be almost 
sure to break the head of any horse. They 
had various kinds of cutlasses, dirks, kc. 
and seemed prepared to meet any assault, 
except from the mouth of cannon. 
The armor is so heavy, that nothing short 
| of the feeling that he must conquer or die, 
| could give a man strength to use it for any 
jlength of time, and I should think it almost 
|impossible for a man of moderate strength 
|to use it at all to any effect. About one 
hundred of these dresses are hung up in 
|the armory of government here. ‘The offi- 
| cers are accustomed to dress themselves in 
| this armor occasionally; when the concourse 
| of spectators is exceedingly great, crowd- 
|| ing the streets on all sides, and covering 
i the houses and windows. Those who wore 
|| this armour were always, I believe, on 
| 


| 


| 








horseback. ‘They present an exceedingly 
warlike appearance. About twenty gene- 
rally appear in this armor in a small square, 
where they manceuvre with great activity. 
If any society was ever worthy of attention 
for their heroic exploits and energy, it was 
j this, but they are all vanished, with little 
| glory in these times, except that of having 
| prepared a valuable fortress for the English 
in this sea. : 








From the London Spirit and Manners of the Age. 





numerous small precipices and two or three 
villages, and tien find a ditch from twenty | 
to lorty or fifty feet deep and forty wide, | 
over which are draw-bridges, and on the | 
side next the city, a wall from thirty to 
sixty feet perpendicular. In another place 
are high embankments, presenting little 
except a wall three or four feet high. 
Again, there are two immense ditches, 
which cannot be discovered at any point 





the visit, and two young ladies and a gen- 


REMEMBER ME. 


Best of blessing bless thee! 

Best of joys caress thee! 
Yet still remember me! 

When the hours beguiling 

Friends are round thee smiling, 
Oh, then remember me! 

Or when light is flying, 

And thy breast is sighing, 

O’er Hope’s flowerets dying, 
That bad bloomed for thee— 








until the enemy has made their way close 





When the sigh is wringing, 
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n such 
as en- 
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And the tear is springing, 
Oh, then remember me! 
When thy knee is bending, 
And thy prayer ascending, 
Oh, then remember me! 
While that sacred feeling, 
Through thy bosom stealing 
Opens heaven—revealing 
‘Things no eye may sec; 
When thy home seems nearest, 
And thy Saviour dearest, , 
Oh, then remember me! 
While a joy is glowing, 
While a tear is flowing, 
I must remember thee! 
Joy will be the sweeter, 
Wo will be the fleeter, 
While I remember thee! 
Life is quickly burning; 
Dust to dust returning, 
In the house of mourning, 
Hidden soon will be; 
But when death's cold billow, 
Washes o’er my pillow, 
Still I'M remember thee. 





From the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

MONSTERS NOT MENTIONED BY 
LINN-EZUS. 

For a succession of ages Naturalists have 
adeavored to inculcate the opinion, that 
vild beasts are to be found only among the 
brute creation; but the melancholy fact is 
itlength ascertained, that many monsters, 
besides those which usually haunt dens and 
caves, go loose in society under false pre- 
tences, deluding that public, upon wliom 
they prey, into a belief of their harmless- 





ness. We propose stirring a few of them ||in all weathers. At table,—not in her own, 
w with the long pole of our ingenuity; |) house, but that ofa friend,—she is continu- | 
ud,on the old principle of place aux dames, || ally pressing you to eat, and animadverting | 


ve shall begin with 


The Consequential Wise-Man-Monster.— || 00 taste or ear for music; but exceedingly 


Self-conccit, pomposity, and the profound 
idmiration of himself, have been an over- 
match for the originally weak intellect of 
Mr. Owlstare. He now imagines himself a 
vailking Eneyclopedia, and the final court 
ofappeal in all cases where a literary, po- 
litical, moral, or religious dispute arises. 
Ask him to meet with the most eminent 
nen of the day, and he never for a moment 
supposes that the compliment is paid to 
tim, but to them. Tell him one of your 
best stories, and it will fail to produce any 
fect upon him; he merely hints that he 
heard it better told before. The use he 
makes of all the information he possesses, 


Sto exalt himself; and when his ignorance | 


by chance stares him in the face, he gets 
cut of the dilemma, by treating his adver- 
“ty with sarcastic indifference. In gene- 
ulcompany this manner is successful. He 
Snot much liked, but he is immensely re- 
pected. Hospitable country gentlemen, 





1 


|| ture, till others think it necessary to affect || 





sits a good number of families of respecta- 
bility, on what she considers an easy and 
intimate footing; that is to say, she can 
look in upon them very soon after break- 
\fast, or about tea-time, and she is sure not | 
|to derange their domestic economy, for 
| they will say,—* Oh! isit only Miss Amelia 
| Treacletongue.” Her conversation is very | 
|thickly studded with tender appellatives, | 
jsyeh as “my dear,”—terms in which she} 
continually addresses all her female ac- 
/quaintances. She is always very particu- 
|lar in her inquiries on the subject of health, 
‘and is distressed—quite distressed—to hear 
|of the slightest ailment. A headache 
|** alarms” her,—a cough “suggests the 
| fear of consumption,””—a sore throat makes 
| her pathetic, and reminds her of “the un- 
| certainty of human existence.” She calls 
to ask after the patient every day, often 
| twice a day, until the most perfect conva- 
| lescence has taken place. She apparently 
| has the most ardent attachment to all chil- 
|dren. She takes every little urchin in her 
| arms, kisses him, calls him a ‘ darling che- 
rub,” and gazes on him delightedly, (at 
| least when his mamma or papa is present, ) | 
|although the said “darling cherub” be a} 
| Spoiled, clumsy, dumpy, red-headed, disa- | 
greeable varlet. With all the minute of} 
| little family histories, Miss Amelia Treacle-| 
‘tongue is particularly well acquainted; she | 
| communicates a piece of scandal in the soft- | 
|est and most confidential manner; she | 
“hints a doubt,” or “hesitates dislike,” | 
with a whispery gentleness, quite irresisti- | 
|ble. She is rather delicate, yet goes abroad | 





on the poorness of your appetite. She has | 





| useful in praising the efforts of all the young + 


| ladies of the house, and in affecting rap- 


it too. She is rather religious, and has a) 
|temper which nothing on earth would seem 
| capable of ruffling; yet in truth, if her real | 

character were known, she is the most) 
peevish hypocritical, greedy, selfish, and | 
tyrannical being in existence. She is a 
concentration of stings, smeared over with 
an external coating of honey; and does 
more mischief in her own officious, sneak- 
|ing, underhand way, than a hundred bold 
| downright murderers, who kill their nen, 
and are hanged for it. 

The Cilever-Young-man Monster.—The 
growth of this species of monster has been 
|so rapid, that it almost calls for the inter- 
| ference of the legislature. Like the rats 
of the old Egyptian city, they threaten to 
‘eat up every thing. One can hardly turn 








| without meeting this monster. He is about 


magnificently printed poetry, and his own 

it faces the titl¢e-page,—his neck 
bare; and his shirt collar turned down a ia 
Byron,—his hair combed back over his 
brow, and his eye looking upwards, to see 
what is to be seen in the sky. Sensible 
men pronounce him a coxcomb; but the» 
unitiated discover genius in every” line. 
Then comes a shower of Albums, and hé@ 
writes in every one of them, and signs his 
name at full length by way of autograph. 
All this, though it may make “the anskil- 
ful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve.” The Clever-young-Man-Monster, 
unless roused by ridicule into common 
sense and a useful pursuit, sinks into a pre- 
mature oblivion, and lives to wonder at his 
own littleness. 


TO THE DEPARTED. 


LipsI have kissed, ye are faded and cold; 

Hands I have press’d you are covered with mould: 
Form I have clasp’d them art crumbling away; 

And soon in your bosom the weeper will lay. 


Friends of my youth I have witness'd your bleom: 
Shades of the dead, I have wept at your tomb: 
Tomb, I have wreaths, were they worthy of thee; 
But who will e’er gather a garland for me? 


Friends of my youth, ye are basting away: 
Grave, is there room in thy chamber of clay? 
Ye who have hither so hastily fled, 

Say, is there room in the green eurtained bed? 





Dreams of my youth, ye are faded and gone; 
Mists of the vale, ye have clouded the morn; 
Death will your vapours incessantly roll? 

And life must it pass in the night of the soul? 


Souls of the blest, from the mansions of day, 
Look on the pilgrim and lighten his way: 

Wing your swift flight to death prepar’d bed, 
With visions of glory to circle his head. 


Stars, ye are thick in the pathway of light: 
Visions of bliss, ye are banishing night: 
Pilgrim, arise, for the journey you tread 


| Is leading to regions whence sorrow has fled. 


Buds of the spring, ye are blasted and dead, 
Leaves Of the summer, your beauty has fled; 
Wiater of grief, from the night of the tomb, 
The Pole-star, Religion, will seater the gloom. 
ES 


HOME ENDEARED BY FEMALE 
SOCIETY 


Two volumes of Letters, entitled, 
*“*Sketches of Naval Life,”’ written on board 
the frigates Brandywine and Constitution, 
in 1827 and 1828, are just published at 
New Haven. They contain many articles of 
curiosity, and entertaining delineations of 
scenery on the Mediterranean, &c. The 
following incidental remarks of an Ameri. 
can are from one of these letters, dated 
*¢ Gibraltar Bay, April 18, 1828.” The au- 
thor is spéaking of ‘* Home,”—a word 
connected, in the mind of ‘a stranger in a 


niddle-rate lawyers, wealthy merchants, | two-and-twenty; has rather an expressive 
vith all their wives and all their daughters, | face, and an intermineable volubility of 
ardly know how to treat him with suffi-|| tongue. 
Gent deference. Every body begs the} his light under a bushel. 

honaur of drinking wine with Mr. Owl-|| Upon all subjects he is equally at home 
sure; every body is anxious to know what | —that is to say, equally superficial. He 
Mr. Owlstare thinks upon the subject; knows all about the next Waverly novel; 
‘ery body sends the nicest cut in the || he writes in Blackwood’s Magazine, or at 
Whole salmon, and the wing and the breast | least says that he writes in it; and can tell 
ofthe chicken, to Mr. Owlstare. On the 


' He goes| you who all the articles are by. 
nto the drawing room, and the lady of the || Corn Laws, the Drama, the Catholic ques- 


carries him his tea-cup with her own | tion, the Opera, Phrenology, snd modern 
whilst ber eldest girl, ‘*who was! Poetry, he is ever ready to pour forth a tor- 
“yenteen the fifth of last September,”|| rent of information, of somewhat ephemeral 
g8 him the cake. | interest, it is rue—but that is not his fault. 
tees tage ang Monster—is com-| He writes and speaks onevery subject that 

Tonly a female, who has warmed herself | comes in his way. 


He is not one of those that hides | 


His father is proud of 


alo @ sort of paltry independence, princi- 
uilly by having had several legacies left 
‘tas the wages of toad-eating. She vi- 


him; his mother doats on him, his sisters ad- 
mire him; his cousins die for him, He 
publisbes a thin quarto volume of very 





strange land,” with a thousand nameless 
| but endearing associations. 

The subject of Home, whether to the 
rough sailor or “the officer, 1 always find a 
| welcome one, and the surest access to his 
‘heart; and I have seen its sound followed 
| by mellowed voice and looks in those, who, 
|on all other occasions were boisterous and 
rade: and particularly if home had a mo- 
ither or a wife. And woman—what is wo- 
|man? Why ask the question, or why at- 
| tempt to answer it?—Who has not felt all 
\the answer, and felt it so, that to give it, 
would be to pass through all the kinder 


and happier and better emotions of our be- 


ing ?— 

Whose features mect our earliest obser- 
ivationy hanging over us with absorbing in- 
|terest; reflecting back, like a mirror, all 


‘our little pleasures, and in a strange world 
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giving the first rise to those delicious feel- || my dancing? The Monkey was a connois- |soner to rush down the stairs leading to the 
ings we afterwards call love and confidence? || seur, and answered, you dance very ill. water, and suspecting from her wild and 
Whose chidings, in our youth, are always|| That, replied the bear, is all prejudice! || agitated manner that the unfortunate woman 
mild and touching; whose counsels follow- l what, can you deny that my air is graceful, | meditated self-destruction, the gentleman 
ed soonest, and longest remembered; whose | and all my steps perfect? 














soon |followed, and seized her in the very act of 
smile rises on our troubles like rainbow to || A Hog, that heard this dialogue, cried || plunging into the tide. She was brought 
the storm? And then, when we stand in/out: ‘‘Bravo! Bear, bravo! There never) up, and after some remonstrance, allowed 
the strength of manhood, and no longer the | was nor never will be a better dancer.” ||to depart; but, instead of proceeding y 
feeble sprout, but the mighty oak, leok | No sooner was this eulogy uttered, than the || Bridge-street, she went on the bridge it. 
down in pride on the forest, who is the vine | bear’s arrogance vanished: he felt the re-||self, and ‘when nearly at the centre, she 
that drapes our rough branches, giving | proof, and modestly exclaimed: || clambered up on the balustrade. Brown 
them grace and beauty, and, while we 








; “When the monkey disapproved of my || saw her, and running towards the spot laid 
think ourselves supporting a powerless| performance I began to doubt whether he || hold of this miserable being, whose life and 
plant, rising to our highest shoots, seizing || was not right: But, now that 1 am praised | sufferings one minute more would have ter. 
on them with its tendrils, and bending them | by a hog, I am compelled to believe that I||minated. She was perfectly sober; but 
to its will? In our passions, whose voice is| dance very ill.” declaring her firm determination to commit 
like oil upon the waters—in our calmer|| Zhe Meral.—Authors, critics, orators, and | suicide, she was taken to the Compter. 
moments whose footsteps are soonest heard? || poets, learn wisdom from this bear! When|| The constable here intimated that the 
Who is the solace of old age? the wise withhold their approbation, it is|| husband of the prisoner was in attendance, 
These questions are easily answered, but} bad enough, But when fools praise, it is|| when an old man stood forward. 

why are they asked? I will tell you: women || ten times worse. **What cause,” said the alderman, 
should feel that they have this mighty in- || | “prompted you to attempt destroying your. 
fluence, not in pride, but in a resolution to ;}| We recommend the following concise description || self?”? 

exert it nobly. We have a happy country; ||im verse, of the Kings of England, for the use of || ‘The prisoner buried her face in the bo 
I believe women are strongly to affect its | **heo! children. They will readily commit it to || som of a fine little boy she held in her arms, 
destinies, for in no country are they so sin- | ™°™°ry> and hence—will be able to recollect, i” |) and sobbed dreadfully for a few moments, 
cerely respected, or so deserving of oY etme. a euler, the mest taipertant ‘evento-e? It 54 length raising her head, she exclaimed, 

































: English History -_ 
spect. Iam not speaking the language of |” : wildly, ‘*Oh, God! did I not endure till! 
compliment, but of conviction founded on || oan Ceaeeae ee ee could endure no longer? Did 1 not suffer 
extensive observation. || The Romans in England they once did sway, | till nature could suffer no more? Have not 
In no country are women so respected or |, 4° the Saxons after them led the way, six long weary months passed without ever 





so deserving of respect. Novice, on which || A™¢ ‘ey tugg’d with the Danes till an overthrow, having stretched my side upon a bed? No- 


they steadfastly frown, will be tolerated; no || TY beth of them got by the Norman beaus thing but the bare boards to lie on; nothing 














custom, _against which they raise their | a caibditemar | to cover me and my babes but the rags we 
voice, will be admitted: no principles, on | Were all of them kings in their turn. had on by day—no, not even a blanket. 
which they put‘a decided yeto, will be a-|! Little Willy the Conqueror long did reign, | Did I not endure all this?--and yesterday, 
vowed. If the barriers of good morals are || But Billy his son by an arrow was slain: ay, yesterday, a two-penny loaf to support 
ever broken down; if public sentiment ever | And Harry the First wasa scholar bright, five helpless children, my husband, and 
becomes corrupt in obr country; it will be || But Stephen was fore'd for his crown to fight. | myself. Oh, do not blame me; I could not 
because its females have forgotten their du- || Yet, barring, &e. bear it any longer.” 

ty to it, and to themselves, But I have no | Second Harry Plantagenet’s name did bear, | The husband, turning round to his wile, 
fear of this.—Ours is a singular country, || 4nd Ceur de Lion was his son and heir; |said, in a tone of earnest expostulation, 
To a philosophical mind it presents a most | But Magna Charta we gained from John! ‘* but you should have considered that you 
interesting spectacle. We have no forms i} Which Harry the Third put his seal upon \life was not your own, and that the Being 





Yet, barring, &e. 





venerable from long use, and retained be- || |who has been pleased to visit us with our 







ae ene we have no good to be | be teed me yeh oy mr the 9p a ‘afflictions has power to relieve us. 1 have 

consulted but the public good: we have no} "4 'xeaay th sulides Scaiitibeninie..” |suffered as much as you, vet I have endur 

old doctrines to fetter or mislead: all i ee eee d it; and ly 5 ind of ned 

The nati ‘th al misl : all is new. | -ynough his grandson Dicky was pop'd aside. ed it; and surely, Mary, ‘twas not ki ied 1 
ion, with all this, is cautious and || Yet, barring, &e. you to think of leaving your children mo ar fo 





\therless. It was very wicked indeed; and 


watchful. And on such a society, every 
1 hope sir,” added the old man, turning to 


thing is thrown loose, to take its chance, 





i There was Harry the Fourth, a warlike wight, 
And Harry the Fifth, like a cock would fight; 









































ons jour ha fall, according to its value. || ‘Though Henry his son like a chick did pout, the alderman, “that you will remonstrate 
aven religion has no support, but its own!) When Neddy his cousin had kick’d him out. with her.” 
PW bk nye of things is there to be || Yet, barring, &e. a anal Is ke 
ried; and while it is the duty of every one || poor Neddy the Fifth he was kill'd in bed 
to exert himself strongly for what Sanne hy Sondieainn Diek, who pn knoek’d im the head; | oe cos nee : The 
ceives to be useful, and every one I believe || Then Harry the Seventh in fame grew big, |, This beautiful shrub is found in almot 
will do so, still only what is useful will stand || And Harry the Eighth was as fat as a pig. jevery country, and in almost every county Loy 
the ordeal. 1 love to look at such a coun- || Yet, barring, &e. |its beauty and fragrance have made it the or: 
try, and have little fear for its safety or hap- || With Neddy the Sixth we had tranquil days, ornament of the garden, and an object ° Ths 
piness. Suffer me to repeat, however, that || Tho’ Mary made fire and faggot to blaze; admiration. Nature, as if delighted wil 1 
these will depend greatly on its females. It \ But good Queen Bess was a glorious dame, this exquisite production of her hand, Is ke 
is a society where individual influence is || 4%! Bonny King Jemmy from Scotland eame. multiplied its species and varieties to an? Wh 
more felt than in any other: no one can Yet, barring, &e. most unlimited extent; and the poet! Wh: 
say that he cannot affect the public good; | PF Charley the First was. martyr made, sung its praises in all nations and in all age 
he does affect, and must from necessity af. |, But Charley his son was a comical blade; '}t has been wedded to the nightingale, Oh, 
fect it:—and none affect it more than thev || And Jemmy the Second, when hotly spurr'd its fragrance and beauty have been ! Ist 
who watch over the cradle, and catch the | eS \theme of every tongue. In Shiraz » "; 
first meaning look, and mould the first ar- || et Cashmere the rose is peculiarly odor 
ticulate sound; whose eyes meet those of Queen Ann was victorious by !and and sea, ous, and yields the most fragrant otto, Ish 
our childhood, first in the mornin mi } And Georgey the First did with glory sway; essential oil. Thi 
at night; in aieen our fi a S> ast iI And as Georgey the Second has long been dead, Ths 
i 3 r first and best affec-|| Long life to the Georgey we have im his stead. Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
one who give counsel and re-}| |) With its roses, the brightest that earth ever ga Mu 
proof when they are most felt; the friend || . sails Mere Thy 
fata all others leave us, and the same || GUILDHALL. Rhodes is said to owe its name to Th: 
riend in adverse as in prosperous hours. | A Tale of Misery.—Yesterday an elderly || immense quantity of roses which it 4 
memes A rer ogy a aay tae. was| duces. In the east this flower is particu .. 
° || broug ore Mr. erman Garret, in|\ly esteemed. ‘The Gubres believe an 
PRanstatiox,—A Bear, the sole support || consequence of having made two attempts | Tao Abraha as thrown into the fire ay Meh, 
of his master, was stand Ky road c Mt pts| w raham was thrown into P 
le 4 y was standing upon his hind || to drown herself at Blackfriar’s-bridge on| the order of Nimrod, the flame turned i ford 
ped, a  segetcn a dance in which he | Sunday night. . a bed of roses. A rose was always plea Meus 
a eee | Brown, a watchman on duty at the bridge, | above the heads of the guests in the _ 





Delighted with his own importance, he stated that about half- y i i i 
i - . past twelve on Sun-|/ queting rooms, to banish restraint, and 
said toa monkey :—Whiat do you think of! day night, a gentleman observed the pri Fete that thi said there should 
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ed elsewhere: and thus originated | 


saying sub rosa, under the rose, when a 
cret was to be kept. The perfume of 
is hower is thus accounted for by the fab- 


vous authors: Love, at a feast of Olympus, | 


ia the midst of a lively dance, overset, with 
sstroke of his wing, a goblet of nectar, 
shich falling on the rose, embalmed it with 
ie delicious fragrance it still retains. And 
fatullus thus accounts for the colour of this 
fower, it having been originally white:— 
While the enamour'd queen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy, 
On whom the jealous war-god rushes, 
She treads upon a thorned rose, 
And while the wound with erimson flows, 
The snowy flow’ret feels ber blood and flushes.” 
The petals of the rose are the only part 
athe flower that imparts the odorous mat- 
terto water, both by distillation and infu- 
son. The otto, or essential oil, is obtained 
fom various species of the rose. The 


odour, though generally agreeable, has in} 


sme instances produced aintings, hyster- 


ial affections, inflammations of the eyes, | 


ke. Orfila mentions an instance of a cele- 


bated painter who could not remain in any | 


nom where there were roses without being 
ina short time attacked with violent ce- 
phalalgia, succeeded by fainting. Dr. 
Priestly thinks these effects are owing to 
the carbonic acid gas which these flowers 


my by her to supply two penny worth | 
of meat from his family joint, upon which 
she dined. To her friends she always 
pleaded the most abject poverty, and fre- 
quently induced persens who called upon 
|| her to send out for coals and provisions, of 
which she appeared to be in absolute want. 
She seldom allowed her apartment to be 
cleansed, or even her bed to be made. At 
|| her death, money, it is said, amounting to 
5,000. was discovered ina cellar and cup- 
board which were appropriated to her use, | 
||and of which she kept the key. A quan-| 
tity of gold, in guineas and sovereigns, 
was found in several tea-kettles, and in the | 
cupboard was an immense roll of bank 
notes. Several other articles of value were 
|| discovered, and between the bed and sack- | 
jing a will was found, by which the bulk of 
her property was bequeathed to persons 
| living in the city. 


! 








The Soul.—The following sublime defini- 
tion of the soul, is from the Sacred Books 
of the Brahmins. Proud and cultivated 
philosophy cannot furnish a better:— 

“The soul is an inseparable portion of 
the great universal mind; in other words, 
|| 6f Brahma. 
|}emanates, it is therefore indestructible. It) 
knows no distinction of time; it is free, im. | 

The wind cannot pierce 


| 





|| mutable eternal. 





Like the Being from whom it || 


Those tales are fiction—yet the heart 
Receives them as truth’s solemn tune— 
Feels all the anguish, hates the art— 
And makes the pictured wrong, its own. 


If I so sad a tale could weave 
No steel, the wretch from thought should save, 
The traicor should a pang receive, 
Which frantic vengeanee never gave. 
Indifference, coldness, placid seorn 
Should be his meed whose truth could fai— 
But, "tis a thought, of “follf born”— 
Teould net weave so wild a tale! 
CONSTANCE, 


3 








CHARADE, 
Permit me, madam, to come uncalled in- 


|| to your ladyship’s presence, and by dividing 


myself, add greatly to my consequence. So 
exalted am Lin the character of my first, 
| that I have trampled on the pride of kings, 
and the greatest potentates have bowed 
down to embrace me; yet the dirtiest ken- 
nel, in the dirtiest street, is not too foul to 
have me for its inmate. 

In my second, what infinite variety! I 
am rich as the Eastern nabob, yet poor as 
the weeping object of your benevolence; I 
| am mild as the gentle Spring, yet savage 
|and cruel as the wintry blast; I am young, 
| beautiful, and happy; yet old, deformed 
jand wretched; it is from the highest author- 





|| ity I dare pronounce myself your superior; 
| yet few instances are there to prove it, and 
,many are the proofs against it.—But your 
| ladyship is tired, and wishes my re-union; 
|it is done; and I have no other merit than 


. bed? No. 
n; nothing 
\e rags we 
a blanket. 


ethale. We will conclude this article with | it, fire cannot burn it, water cannot drown 
m account of the process employed jn | it, the earth cannot absorb it. It is beyond | 
Asia, in making essential oil or otto of || the reach of the elements, invulnerable, | 
mses. 40 Ibs. roses, with their calices, are || invisible, universal, subsisting in all places, | 


yesterday, 
to support 
band, and 


| could not 


to his wife, 
ostulation, 


ot kind of 
ildren mo- 
deed; and 

turning to 
emonstrate 


porinto a still, with 60 Ibs. of water, the mas; 
being well mixed in the still, is placed over 
agentle fire, and when fumes begin to rise, 
the cap and pipe are properly fixed and 
luted. When the impregnated water be- 
gins to come over, the fire is lessened by 
gentle degrees, and the distillation cortin- 
ued, until SO Ibs. of watcr have come over. 
This water is to be poured upon 40 Ibs. of 

roses, and thence are to be drawn 
from 15 to 20 Ibs, of distilled water. It is 
then poured into earthenware pans or tin- 
ned metal, and left exposed to the fresh 
at for the night, the otto or oil will be 
found in the morning congealed and swim- 
ming on the surface of the water. 


IS LOVE A CRIME? 


Is love acrime? The erimson streak 

That mantles o’er thy youthful cheek, 

Those downcast eyes, too plainly speak 
Of secret care; and prove 

Love is a crime of deepest dye, 

Of darkest guilt, or tellme why - - 

That blushing cheek and downcast eye, - 

If ‘tis no crime to love? 


Islove a crime? At Twilight hour 
When evening dews begem each flower, 
Why dost thou quit the festal bower, 
Through pathless wilds to rove? 
Oh, how unmeet for one so young, 
Is that slow step, that faltering tongue! 
Then tell me whenee such change hath sprung, 
If "tis no crime to love? 


Is love a crime? The pearly dew 
That dims the eye of heavenly blue, 
‘That lately shone in radiant hue, 

That sapphire’s light above, 
Must answer all; and tell thee by 
Thy youthful bosom’s frequent sigh, 
Thy changing cheek and tearful eye, 

‘That "tis a crime to love. 


_An elderly woman, named Arabella Hen- 
tich, died about a fortnight ago, in Bland- 
ford street, Portman-square, whose penu- 
fous habits were of the most eccentric na- 
lure. She occupied a small room in the 

ofa green grocer, who was generally 


and at all times, and victorious over death.” 


' 
Written for the Port Folio. 


LINES. 


|| Tales I have read, of import strange— 

|| How love, by wrong or slight repaid 

|| To deadly, fierce revenge would change 
Crushing the shrine, itself had made.— 


|| I've read how woman’s vengeful hand, 
| Has dared the gleaming steel to wield, 

|| And in his bosom plunged the brand 

|| She once had given her life to shield.— 


i That bosom where her pillowed head, 

\] In dreamy fondness oft had laid—, 

|| (1 shuddered while the tale I read 

i} How love was won, then scorned, betrayed.) 


| How, stung by wrong, and wrung by shame 
| With just, yet strange, relentless ire, 
| She nursed, whole years, the vengeful flame 
That only could with life expire. 
| Planing revenge with joy so strange, 
| With ceaseless toil, and subtle art,— 
How deep must be the wrongs which change 
| The trusting love of woman’s heart! 
i (But in proportion to her love, 
In all its tender, deep excess, 
|| Must be the seorn, if doom’d to prove 
| Falsehood repays its tenderness! 
| We know, that insult, falsehood, wrong 
Must change the feelings, soon or late, 
| But hearts may bleed and suffer long 
| Nor dream of vengeance. or of bate.) 


I marvel, when those talesI read, 

| And ponder on their import long— 

| Yet, should the perjared lover’s mved 

| Come from the heart which bears the wrong? 


Is there no power to punish wrong? 
Must woman's tender shrinking soul, 
To which all gentler thoughts belong, 
Yield to fierce passi fell i 
Yet, he who sows must reap the seed— 
He who can scorch and sear the heart, 
May from its ashes, reap the meed 
Proportioned to his blighting art. 
ia love, and truth, and tenderness 
A 





re scorned, insulted, outraged all 
Changing to curses, what should bless— 
wonder all is turn’d to gall! 








|in remaining, as before, 


| 
| 
| 


Your ladyship’s 
Humble Servant. 


Sublime objects are vast in their dimen- 
sions; beautiful ones comparatively small, 


| Beauty should be smooth and polished; the 


great rugged and negligent—beauty should 
shun the right line, yet deviate from it in- 
|sensibly; the great in many cases love the 
right line, and when it deviates it often 
|makes a strong deviation—beauty should 
not be obscure; the great ought to be dark 
|and gloomy—beauty should be light and 
| delicate; the great ought to be solid and 
| even massive. 
Vittans, Duke of Buckingham.—A more 
| striking instance of ruined splendour, and 





perverted parts, is, perhaps, not to be found 
on record, than that furnished us in the 
| character of the celebrated Villars; a man 
| more famous for his vices than his misfor- 
| tunes, who, having been possessed of fifty 
|| thousand pounds a year, and passed throug: 

| many of the highest posts in the kingdom, 
|died in a remote and obscure inn in York- 
| shire, reduced to the utmost misery. 


A Modest .—A would-be modest 
lady pulled the sleeve of her garment over 
| her wrist when a physician was about feel- 
|ing her pulse. ‘The doctor took the corner 
of his coat and laid it upon the — 
arm, saying. that a linen pulse should have 
|a woollen physician. 


A man in Lathom, in the employ of Lord 
| Skelmersdale, a few weeks ago, sold his 
| child, a fine girl, about eight years of age, 
| to a party of itinerant tinkers or gipsies, for 

three guineas; with which money his wife, 
it is said, bought a new cloak and bonnet. 
The affair coming to thevears of the stew- 
ard, he, very. properly, threatened to —_ 
to the law if-he did not bring her back. 
This he attempted, but it was too late, for 
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they had decamped. The man was, in con-| 
sequence, taken before a magistrate, and | 
committed to take his trial for so unfeeling | 
an act.—ZLiverpool Mercury. 


POLAND. | 


Nicholas I. crowned King of Poland.— | 
It is seventy years since the people of Po-| 
land huve witnessed a coronation. The last 
solemnity of this sort took place ai Varso- 
via, in 1746, at the election of the last king, 
Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski. And now, 
after so long an interval, filled by so many 
revolutions and calamities, the Autocrat of | 
Russia announces, for the 24th of May, his | 
coronation as King of Poland. On that day | 
the Poles expect their sovereign for the | 
second time to swear to a charter which 
guarantees individual liberty and the liber- 
ty of the press. A new crown, which is to 
cost three millions of florins, has been or- | 
dered to be made. The expense was ne- 
cessary, for the crown which once adorned 
the heads of the Kings of the Republic of | 
Poland, can no where be found. They ex- | 
ist yet, it is said; but are shut up and hid | 
where they must remain during the pre-| 
sent age, unless some new event should 
remove the secret which covers them. 

This is the story of these precious relics | 
of the ancient throne of Poland. At the, 
epoch of the last partition, two monks, ac- | 
companied by six smiths, who after having | 
confessed, swore on the Bible; never to re- 
veal the secret of which they were become || 
the depositories, went to the treasury and | 
took away all the insignia of authority of | 
the chie.s of the Republic, without touch- | 
ing the other precious things, which were | 
found some time ago in possession of the | 
Queen of Prussia. The rich insignia were || 
conveyed by the two monks into Lithuania, |, 
and confided to the faith of a gentleman, 
brother to one of them, who was sworn 
never to produce them until Poland should) 
have regained its aneient splendour. The} 
deposit is composed of five diadems, four 
sceptres, two chains of gold, and the sabre | 
of the great Boleslas, which for seven cen- |) 
turies was suspended from the girdle of the | 
Polish Kings during the ceremony of their | 
consecration. Among the crowns, that of 
the fieurs de lys was distinguished above the || 
rest, asd called the crown of France, be- 
cause three of the royal family of France 
wore it in ancient time. These were Louis, 
King of Hungary, son of Charles Robert, 
and the nephew to St. Louis; his virtuous 
son Hedwig d’Anjou, the husband of Jagel- 
Jon, and finally Henry ILI. brother of Ciaarles || 
IX. 

| 








Mr. Lundy we perceive has recommen- | 
menced his “Genius of Universal Emanci- || 
pation.” More than 400 passengers went || 
up the river on Sunday last in one steam i 
boat. Mr. Cooper has made arrangements | 
for building a theatre at Cincinnatigand has 
it in contemplation to erect ope in Pittsburg. | 


| 
| 


| 
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To the Editor -for the Port Folio.* 
I saw by a hint in your paper last week, 
That an“ Essay on love, you'll remember— 
But, the weather's #0 warm, and the folks are so 

weak 

If a hint I in friendship might venture to speak 
I should say, let it wait till December. . 


Oh! give us an Essay on sleigh-bells and snow, 
On friendship when fortune looks shy, 

On charity, ice-houses, caution; and so— 

You ought to know better than venture to show 
An Essay on love in July. Q. 


*Came too late for the last number.) 








Wednesday 120; Thursday 106; Pridg 
168; Saturday 118; Sunday 75—total, 789 
Several of the houses are now full, and 
remainder are rapidly filling up. 
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Eyes.—Dr. Scudder furnished Mr. Gy, 
ham, who is well known in New York 
the. Blind Poet, with a pair of artifici 
Eyes. Mr. G. has been entirely blind 
many years. The operation of setting was 
| performed in a few moments. Mr. Gn. 
| ham says be experiences no inconvenieice 
or pain. They appear perfectly natw 
}and move in the same manner as Huma 
Eyes, and to the observer cannot be dis 
| tinguished from them. This is the second 
attempt Dr. S. has made of putting in, 

air. He states, however, that he has put 
in five hundred and fifty single eyes, some 
of which have been worn six years, and ll 
with perfect ease and comfort. 


Stories for Children,—translated from the 
French, by a Pupil of the New York Wash. 
ington Institute. The book is embellished 
by several handsome plates. The style of 

Webster's Dictionary.—A writer in the New the youthful translator js correct and ‘ 
York Morning Herald, is endeavouring to show || ful, and the stories which he has selected 
wherein this new dictionary is particularly objee- || are well calculated to win the attention o 
tionable as a standard of orthography. His eighth} children. They young take their manner 
number has appeared, and a continuation is threat- || of expression from the books they read, and 
ened. They display considerable ability, and a i] it is important that works intended for ther 
knowledge of orthography in its endless ramifica- | perusal should not be clumsily or ungrace- 
Saar SaaS ee SS We nes fully written. The ease and propriety 
rance, give the writer a degree of influence which le in this littl » Litto 
aided by the numerous diserepances manifest in the style in t us ittle wor recommen } INO pe 
work itself, must have the tendency to lessen pub- || Tents and instructors.—W. ¥. Courier. 
lie confidence in the American dictionary as a work 
of siandard merit. We have not heard as yet, the 
opinions of the trans-Atlantic critics. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGTST 5, 1829. 





Journal of Science and the Arts.—This valuable 
work has not heretofore received that proportion 
of patronage, which its merits entitle it to. We are 
glad to perceive however, that the address which 
Professor Silliman, recently had occasion to make, 
has had the effect of calling public attention very 
generally to it. The respectable journals though- 
out the country, have been unanimous in their re- 
commendavory notices, and the result has already 
been, and will continue to prove beneficial to the 
interests of thistruly National work. The aid re- 
ceived from foreign writers has been but slight; | 
American enterprize, research, and talent, has | 
made the work what is, and liberal patronage will | 
enable its learned editor, not to improve, for that is | 
unnecessary, but to sustain its present high char-| 
racter. ‘There exists no intention as has been ru- | 
moured, of changing the Journal from its strictly | 
scientific character, to one of a more miscellaneous | 
nature; it will continue as heretofore. 














The arrival of strangers during the hs 
|| week, at the Sans Souci Hotel, Ballsto- 
|| Spa, was nearly 200. 


The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine fe 





The Harvest.—Notwithstanding the cold and un 
pleasant weather experienced during the past sea- . ' 
son, accounts from all parts of the country repre- ij Angust is before us. It is an exceilcnt num 
sent the harvest as uncommonly promising. Wheat || ber and we regret the late hour at which 
Rye, and other grains are in ‘fine condition, and | our copy was recieved prevents a more ¢1- 
fruit, especially the delicious peach in our own vi- || tended notice of its contents. 
cinity, is abundant. We live in a land of plenty, 
and the accents gratitude, should live on the lips | ~~ 
and in the hearts of all. \| 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Concert,—In New York, a concert was given at|| “Caroline St. Amand,” by a valued correspondent, 
Niblo’s Garden on Nonday evening last, at which || W. L. A. we shall take pleasure in presenting in 
Madame Feron. Mrs. Austin, Mr. Boyle, Signor |, mediately to our readers, 

Rosiche, and other superior “artists” appeared. || 
Many thousand extra lamps were to adorn the Col- 
lonades, and bowers, ‘Beautiful devices,” “grax 
promenades,” “new fountains,” “a splendid Grecian || P“** 

temple,” with a numerous train of et eettras, were || “The Blind Boy,” a beautiful story selected bys 
thrown in, all for 50 cents! The entertainment con- lady, will enrich our next number. 


cluded with fire works, including “America’s Glo- " » ‘ : . 

ry,” and the extraordinary and highly pleasing ae- Be ce ps — 7 ee eee 

me of Pyrotechnick talent, called Gen. Jackson's ||"*%" ** ¥°U inevitably | —_ ee} sgt 
dering mazes of speculative philosophy, and wear 


Threshing Machine! the terror of the enemy!!” As t 
to the nature of this last wonderful affair, which || “Tt OUF Pages can be filled with matter more a 
ceptable to the mass of readers, 


from its imposing appellation, must have been the | 
lion of the night, we are entirely in the dark, 


“Beauty,” from the same, “Stanzas” by Tremont, 
| and two effusions from L., are received and shall ap 


* Monitor,” presents too ludicrous a caricature ol 
a “fashionable belle.” There are certainly no sud 
ridiculous heings in existence as he pretends tost- 
arize,and ifthere were, we should not permithia 
to “cut” so unmercifully. 





Mr. J. S. Yost, Editor of the “Village Museum,” || 
Pottstown, Pa.,is appointed agent for this paper, 
at that place. 











ITEMS. 

It is estimated that there are in the United 
States, 480,000 Mechanics, 9,000 Lawyers, 
12,009 Doctors, 7,000 (say 10,000) Minis- 
ters, and 36,000 Schoolmasters. 


MARRIED. 








Mr. Solomon Stoner, to Miss Margaret Woll 
| Jacob Lentz M. D. to Mary daughter of M. Ree 
merchant. John Hanly Esq. to Miss Margaret Si 


Lorenzo Dow has been preaching for a|| "DF: David N. Mabon, to Miss Elizabe 
P 5 *|\ daughter of the Rev. Dr. Neill, President 


few weeks past in Upper Canada. | Dickinson's College. G Newbold, of N. ls 
Mr. Pelby performed Bertram at the Al- beat “gg a the _ ate = oa 

bany Theatre 27th ult.—-Imogine, Mrs. || 0 ee ee —" 

Pelby. Mr. Forrest is performing at Nash- ‘uae Sat Senay SE STE er 








ville, Tenn. ; the tickets are disposed of by 
auction. DIED. 
— = 


The Saratoga Sentinel presents the fol-|| Mrs. Charlotte Hopkins’ Mr- Chas. Gilfert, 
lowing list of arrivals of strangers during || manager of the N.Y. Bowery theatre. Mr. EB 











the last week:—Monday 95; Tuesday 120; } abeth Neidelet, aged 90, Mrs, Ann Reinboth. 
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